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situation in which he was placed, and possessing withal a natural dignity of manner was well fitted to adorn high public stations. Mr. Jefferson, comparing him intellectually with others, spoke of Mr. King as a " plausible man." Although I did not consider his mind remarkable either for vigor or comprehensiveness, it yet struck me that this remark did not do justice to it. Plausible he certainly was, but he was also always impressive, at times eloquent and forcible. He generally selected one or two of the principal points presented by any subject under discussion, and applying to their elucidation all the power of his mind, seldom failed to do them ample justice. He never attempted what Hamilton scarcely ever omitted to do—to follow the subject into all its legitimate bearings and bringing into view the collateral issues which sprung out of it and were logically entitled to influence its solution, to bend the whole matter to a great point most favorable to his argument,—a practice that caused Callender to say of him that" he beat his guinea into an acre of gold leaf." If Mr. King had attempted this I think he would have failed. the United States,, was made Minister to England by Gen. Washington in 1796, and represented the country at that court until the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, when he requested his recall, was twice elected to the U. S. Senate by the state of New York, to which he had removed, and was actually one of its representatives in that body when he was nominated by Mr. Adams and appointed to the English Mission. In politics he was from first to last a federalist of the Hamilton school. The only material difference between him and his old associates arose from a diversity of sentiment not upon any general principle but in regard to the extent to which upon a particular occasion and a special question ° their country required an intermission of party. He understood too well the working of the public mind not to know that, after the sacking of the Capitol by the enemy, the War, whatever might have been its -previous character, must become national, and that those who failed to support it would fall under the ban of popular opinion. Viewing the matter in this light and moved also by a genuine partriotic impulse he dissented from the course pursued by his party in that crisis, arrayed himself on the side of his country and zealously sustained the Grovernment. This gave him a position in the public estimation which was denied to the mass of his former associates and contributed largely to his re-election to the Senate. A man of sound sense and good taste, having through the greater part of his life associated with eminent men, as well in Europe as in his own Country, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of what belonged to the proprieties of every
